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are courageous. If you had shown the 
least sign of fear during oar course, I would 
never have uttered a word to you again. 
But you have remained impassible. I am 
pleased with you. To-morrow at the 
church of Saint Jolin and Paul, at eleven 
o'clock. Seek not to follow me : it would 
he useless. Turn to your right and you 
will see the square of Saint Mark's. "We 
meet again." 

She warmly pressed the hand of the 
Odunt, and bfifore he had time to reply, dis- 
appeared around the corner of the street. 
The Count remained some time motionless, 
engrossed with what had just occurred, and 
undecided as to what he should do. Bat, 
having considered the few chances there 
were of finding the mysterious lady, and 
the risks he might incur of losing himself 
by pursuing her, he concluded to.retnrn 
home. He took, therefore, the street to 
his light, and found himself accordingly in 
a few moments upon the square ofSaa 
Marco, from whence he easily regained his 
hotel. 

The following evening he was punctual 
at the rendezvous. He arrived upon the 
space in front of the church just as the 
clock was upon the stroke of eleven. He 
found the masked female awaiting him 
upon the steps of tlie doorway. 

" It is well," said she, " you are precise. 
Let us enter." 

Upon ^ying this she turned hastily to 
the church. Franz, who observed the 
closed door, and who knew it was never 
opened for anybody in the night, thought 
the woman was ci'azy. But what was his 
surprise to see the door yield at tlie first 
touch! He followed his guide, who closed 
the door immediately after their entrance. 
Both found themselves in the dark, but 
Franz, aware of a second door, without a 
lock, that separated them from the nave, 
felt no uneasiness, and proceeded to push 
it back and enter. But she arrested his 
arm. 

"Have you ever visited this church?" 
she asked abruptly. 

"Twenty times," replied he, "I am as 
well acquainted with it as the architect 
that built it." 

"Say that you thint you are acquainted 
with it, for you do not yet really know it. 
Enter." 

Franz pushed back the inner door, and 
stood wifcliin the church. It was through- 
out magnificently illuminated, and yet en- 
tirely deserted. 

" What ceremony is about to be cele- 
brated here ?" demanded Franz, bewildered. 

" None. The church is prepared for me 
this evening : that is ail. Follow me." 

The Count sought in vain to comprehend 
the sense of the words addressed to him by 
the mask ; but entirely under the control 
of a mysterious power, he followed it obe- 
diently. Slie led him into the middle of 
the church, and made him to regard, under- 
stand, and admire the general arrange- 
ment. Then pa.ssing to an examination of 
each part, she pointed out in detail the 
nave, the columns, the chapels, the altars, 
the statues, the pictures, every decoration: 
showed him the meaning of everything, re- 
vealed to him the idea under each form, 
made him to feel all the beauties of the va- 
rious works comprising the whole, and 
caused him to penetrate, as it were, into the 
very heart of the church, Franz listened 



with rapt attention to every word from the 
eloquent mouth which seemed to dfelight 
in instructing him, and each added moment 
he recognized how little he liad before un- 
derstood of the mass of works which had 
before seemed so easily comprehended. 
By the time she finished, the rays of the 
morning entering through the windows 
overpowered the light of the waxen tapers. 
Although she had spoken many hours, and 
had not seated herself an instant during 
the night, neither voice nor body betrayed 
the least sign of fatigue. Her head simply 
inclined forward upon her bosom, which 
throbbed violently, as if to catch the sighs 
that proceeded from it. Suddenly she 
raised her head, and throwing up her arms 
towards heaven, cried out, 

"0 slavery! slavery!" 

At these words the tears rolled down 
from beneath the mask, and fell upon the 
folds of her black dress, 

" Why do you weep ?" said Franz, ap- 
proaching her.- 

" To-morrow, at midnight; in front of 
the arsenal," was her only reply. 

And she went oat by the door upon the 
left side, which closed with a heavy clang. 
At this moment rang oat the Angelus. 
Franz, aroused by the unexpected noise of 
the bell, turned around, and observed that 
the tapers were all extinct. He remained 
some time motionless, struck with sur- 
prise, then left the church by the great 
door just opened by the sacristans, and be- 
took himself slowly home, brooding over 
the night's adventures, and wondering 
who such a woman could be, so bold, so 
sensitive, and so powerful, so captivating 
in her conversation, and so majestic in her 
movements. 

On the following day at midnight, tlie 
Count stood before the arsenal. He found 
the mask there awaiting him as on the 
evening before, and without; a word she 
began to walk rapidly before him. Franz 
followed as he had done the preceding 
night. Arrived before one of the lateral 
doors on the right, the mask stopped, in- 
troducing into the lock a key , of gold, 
which !BVanz saw as it glittered in the 
naoonlight, and opening it noiselessly, she 
entered, making a sign to Franz to follow 
after. He hesitated an instant. To pene- 
trate into the arsenal in the night-time by 
means of a false key, was to expose him- 
self to an order to appear before the coun- 
cil of war, if it should chance to be dis- 
covered, and it was almost impossible not 
to be so in a place peopled with sentinels. 
Still, upon seeing the mask preparing to 
close the door in his face, he decided at 
once to pursue the adventure to its end, 
and he accordingly entered. The masked 
woman conducted him first over several 
courts, then through corridors and ga 
ries, the doors of which were all opened by 
the golden key, until she finally introduced 
him into vast balls filled with arms of every 
description and of every age, arms that 
had served in the wars of the Republic, 
either in the hands of its defenders or in 
the hands of its enemies. These halls were 
found to be illuminated by galley-lanterns 
placed at equal -distances among the tro- 
phies. She pointed out to the Count the 
most curious and the most celebrated arms, 
telhng him the names of those to whom 
they had belonged, and the conflict in 
which they had been employed, and relat- 



ing to him in detail the exploits of which, . 

they had been the instruments. .She.re-^, 
vived thus in the eyes of Franz tjie entire,'. ;' 
history of Venice. After Hiaving visited. , 
the" four halls dedicated to this exhibiti,6ri^,. 
she led him into another and .the Wt,'}no're, 'y. 
vast than all the others, and illnmipat^ay, 
like them, where, were, a^anged y^rjocsj-, 
kinds of woods, iragmehts. of. ;5es^^ig'"ydjr,'. 
different sizes and forms, and, entire, ipotTj^ 
tions of the last Bucentaar. . She'jEQadQ'^L ^ 
known to her conapauiop. the r'elati,ve ^^aJue,,j, 
of the species. of timber, the, use of yes'^ebi,.^^. 
the,,epo,(di at which' they had.,been^cQn-/,j 
stru<Jted, and the name of the.espedi'^^j,, 
of which they had formed a part; j£^^'.^. ■ 
showing, him the gaUei7,,,of, the' Bu^n^;,. 
■taur: _ ....„, ., : , ■ ;, , ,'"',-,^i; i,i-' 

"Behold," said she in f ;to^e profOun^ 
sad, "the remains of onx{pastV6yerjSgh'^.,y I 
This, is. the, last vessel that'pver ,bpre"t^e^' 
doge to wed ,the sea.' Npw,VeBie^,i3.,^ert',:-. 
slaved, and slaves are never, given in maJV_* 
i-iage. O slavery j, O slavery!"^ " [^..^^Uv^k^ 
. As on the, preceding e'vening,"Bhe w^eDt^" 
ont immediately afte'r pronouncing' thesftjj 
words, but this,, time taking th'e-C|oun|; ^&o= 
her, as he conld not without dauger renSg!^.^.' ; 
in the arsenal. They retraced^ ,their,iS|e^s^^^ 
in the same manner as beforejfp^s^ngj&e.j, 
last door without, 'encountehng^/a\singl.ej; 
person. Arrived upon the street, tihflyi.ag^^^i 
pointed another rendezvous for the p|low^"^' 



ing day, and then s 

.{To be concktded iihtlie Tieait NoJic. 
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. PEIDE OF..SOrENi0B^ . ■;., 
' {CoriiinmedfimmSton^dfVendeeti'^ 
Observe, ako, the difference;^' he^w^ek' 
tasting knowledge and hbarding"';it^ -IC"" 
this res^pect, it is also like food; ',si^^?^. 
some measure-, the knowledge of alt mek^^; 
laid up in granaries, fo'r future use'i^flra^^ 
of it is, at .any given m6,m6nt, '^pi^manfc,, flpp,.I 
fed upon or enjoyed, but in store:,,'' AndJIb^, 
all, it is tO|be remembered, that'lmo"T*5leqi^-'^ 
in this form may be kept without. .'a,ir'MU^:' 
rots, or in such unthreshed disorder QiJ^K 
is of no use; and that, hbwev_er gpp^^', 
orderly, it is still'ouly in being -|Asted;tha| / 
it becomes of use;, .and^ tliat m^n^raay'ea§ily'' 
starve in their own granarieS/ raeh ■'qf'^-;- 
science, .perhaps, -most -of all,^ for^^f^ey/'itr'ej 
likely to seek accumulation of th'eir"Bt'qr^^_; 
rather thao nourishment fromit. / Yetlef' 
it not be thought tha't I'would' uiiderV'alpS^, 
them. The good and great among'. tKdra^' 
are like Joseph, of whom all natioiiKpdtigKf 
to buy corn ; or like the sower going- forth; 
to sow beside all waters, sending '^tn6:r^." 
the feet of the ox and the as.s :' only'lefks- . 
remember that this is not all mCii's^Tvo£Kr 
We are not intended to be all k&epersT^of" 
granaries, nor all to be measurfed^by the' 
filling of the storehouse ;, but ;'many^' nay,' 
most of us are to receive day by day our 
daily bread, and shall be as well nonrishM' 
and as fit for our labor, and often, alsb,_fii;\ 
for nobler and more divine labor, in feeding* 
from, the barrelbf .meat that doesnot' w^fey'- 
and from the cruise of oil that does'-not^ffflll;* 
than if our barns were filled with ptenty;' 
and our presses bursting but with neTV- 
wine. - '- . " .,".■.-,-■' ■i. ,- 

~ It is for each man to find ms 6vm n^ea-' 
sure in this respect; in great part also for 
others to find it for him while he is'yetf ft 
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youth. And the desperate evU of the whole 
Renaissance system is, that all i3ea of mea- 
sure is therein forgotten, that knowledge is 
thought the one and the only good, and it 
isliever inquired whether men are vivified 
by it or paralyzed. Let us leave figures. 
The reader may not believe the analogy I 
have been pressing so far ; but let him con- 
sider the subject in itself, let him examine 
the €fffeot of knowledge in his own heart, 
and see whether the trees of knowledge 
and of life are one now, any more than in 
Paradise. He must feel that the real ani- 
mating power of knowledge is only in the 
moment of its being first received, when it 
fills ns with wonder and with joy; a joy 
for which, observe, the previous ignorance 
is jnst as necessary as the present know- 
ledge. That man is always happy who is 
in'uie presence of something which he can- 
not know to the fall, which he is always 
going on to know. This is the necessary 
condition of a finite creature with divinely 
rooted and divinely directed intelligence; 
this, therefore, its happy state — but ob- 
serve, a state, not of triumph or joy in 
what it knows, but of joy rather in the 
continual discovery of new ignorance, con- 
tinual self-abasement, continual astouish- 
ment — once thorouglily onr own, the 
knowledge ceases to give ns pleasure. It 
maybe practically useful to us, it may be 
gOod{for others, or good for usury to obtain 
more ; bnt in itself, once let it be thoroughly 
familiar, - and it is dead. The wonder is 
gone from it, and all the fine color which 
it bad when first we drew it up out of the 
infinite sea. Ai^d what ^oes it matter how 
little or how much of it we have laid aside, 
when our only enjoyment is in the casting 
of that deep sea line? What does it mat- 
ter? Nay, in one respect, it matters much, 
and not to our advantage. For one effect 
of knowledge is to deaden the force of the 
inii^ination, and the original energy of the 
whole man ; under the weight of this know- 
l^ge, he cannot move so lightly as in the 
days of his simplicity, Tlie pack-horse is 
furnished for the journey, the war-horse is 
armed for the war; but tlie freedom of the 
field and the lightness of the limb are lost 
to both. ' Xnowledge is at best the pil- 
grim's baredn, or the soldier's panoply, 
often a weariness to them both ; and the 
Eenaissanee knowledge is like the Eenais- 
sance armor of plate, binding and cramp- 
ing the human form; while all good know- 
ledge is like the Crusader's chain-mail, 
which throws itself into folds with the 
body, yet is rarely so forged, as that the 
clasps and rivets do not gall us. All men 
feel this, though they do not think of it, 
nor reason out its consequences. They 
look back to the days of childhood as of 
greatest happiness, because those were the 
days of greatest wonder, greatest simplicity, 
and most vigorous imagination. And tlie 
whole dififerenoe between a man of genius, 
and other men, it Jias been said a thousand 
times, and most truly, is, that the first re- 
mains in great part a child, seeing with 
the large eyes of children, in perpetual 
wonder, not conscious of much knowledge, 
conscious rather, of infinite ignorance, and 
yet infinite power; a fountain of eternal 
admiration, delight, and creative force 
within him, meeting the ocean of visible 
and governable things around him. 

That is what we have to make men, so 
fer as- we may. All are to. be men of 



genins in their degree — rivulets or rivers, it 
does not matter, so that the souls be clear 
and pure ; not dead walls encompassing 

dead heaps of things known and numbered, 
but running waters in the sweet wilderness 
of things unnumbered and unknown, con- 
scious only of the living banks, on which 
they pai'tly refresh, and pai-tly reflect the 
flowers, and so pass on. 

Let each man answer for himself how 
far his knowledge has made him this, or 
bow far it is loaded upon him, as the pyra- 
mid is upon the tomb. Let him consider 
also how much of it has cost him labor and 
time that might have been spent in healthy, 
happy action, beneficial to all mankind; 
how many living souls may have been left 
nncomforted and unhelped by him, while 
his own eyes were failing by the midnight 
lamp ; how many warm sympathies have 
died within him as he measured lines or 
counted letters ; how many draughts of 
mountain air, or steps on mountain turf, 
and openings of the highest heaven he has 
lost for his knowledge; how much of that 
knowledge, so dearly bought, is now for- 
gotten or despised, leaving only the capa- 
city of wonder less within him, and, as it 
liappens in a thousand instances, perhaps 
even also the capacity of devotion. And 
let him — if, after thus deahng with his own 
heart, he can say that his knowledge has 
indeed been fruitful to him — yet consider 
how many there are who have been forced 
by the inevitable laws of modern education 
into toil utterly repugnant to their natures, 
and that in the extreme, until the whole 
strength of the young soul was sapped 
away ; and then pronounce witb fearful- 
ness how far, and in how many senses, it 
may indeed be true that the wisdom of this 
world is foolishness with God. 

ISTow, all this possibility of evil, observe, 
attaches to knowledge pursued for the 
noblest ends, if it be pursued imprudently. 
I have assumed, in speaking of its effect 
both on men generally, and on the artist 
especially, that it was sought in the true 
love of it, and with all honesty and direct- 
ness of purpose. But this is granting far 
too much in its favor. Of knowledge in 
general, and without qualification, it is said 
by the Apostle that ''it puffeth up," and 
the father of all modern science, writing 
directly in its praise, yet asserts this danger 
even in more absolute terms, calling it a 
" venomousness" in the very nature of 
knowledge itself. 
. There is, indeed, mnob difference in this 
respect, between the tendencies of different 
branches of knowledge ; it being a sure rule 
that exactly in proportion as they are in- 
ferior, nugatory, or limited in scope, their 
power of feeding pride is greater. Thus 
philology, logic, rhetoric, and other sciences 
of the schools, being for the most part ri- 
diculous and trifling, have so pestilent an 
effect upon those who are devoted to them, 
that their students cannot conceive of any 
higher sciences than these, but fancy that 
all education ends in the knowledge of 
words; but the true and great sciences, 
more especially natural history, make men 
gentle and modest in proportion to the 
largeness of their apprehension, and just 
perception of the infiniteness of the things 
^they can never know. And this, it seems 
to me, is the principal lesson we are in- 
tended to be taugbt by the book of Job ; 
.for there God has thrown open to us the 



heart of a man most just and holy, and ap- 
parently perfect in all things possible to 
human nature, except humility. For this 
he is tried; and we are shown, that no 
suffering, no self-examination, however 
honest, however stern, no searching out of 
the heart by its own bitterness, is enougb 
to convince man of his nothingness before 
God ; but that the sight of God's creation 
will do it. For when the Deity himself 
has willed to end the temptation, and to 
accomphsh in Job, that for which it was sent. 
He does not vouchsafe to reason with him, 
still less does He overwhelm him with 
terror, or confound him by laying open be- 
fore him the book of his iniquities. He 
opens before him only the arch of the day- 
spring and the fountains of the deep ; and 
amidst the covert of the reeds, and on the 
heaving waves, He bids him watch the 
kings of the children of pride, — " Behold 
now Behemoth, which I made with thee;" 
and the work is done. 

Thus, if, I repeat, there is any one lesson 
in the whole book which stands forth more 
definitely than another, it is this of the 
holy and humbling iufluence of natural 
science upon the human heart. And yet 
even here, it is not the science, but the 
perception, to which the good is owing ; 
and the natural sciences may become as 
harmful as others, when they lose them- 
selves in classification and catalogue mak- 
ing. Still the principal danger is with tlie 
sciences of words and methods ; sftid it was 
exactly into those sciences that the whole 
energy of men during the Renaissance 
period was thrown. They discovered sud- 
denly that the world for ten centuries had 
been living in an un grammatical manner, 
and they made it forthwith the end of hu-' 
man existence to be grammatical. And it 
mattered thenceforth nothing what was 
said, or what was done, so only that it was 
said with scholarship, and done with sys- 
tem. Falsehood in a Ciceronian dialect 
had no opposers; truth in patois no listen- 
ers. A Roman phrase was thought worth 
any number of Gothic facts. The sciences 
ceased at once to be anything more than 
different kinds of grammars — grammar of 
language, grammar of logic, grammar of 
ethics, grammar of art; and the tongue, 
wit, and invention of the human race were 
supposed to have found their utmost and 
most divine mission in syntax and syllo- 
gism, perspective and five orders. 

Of such knowledge as this, nothing bnt 
pride could come ; and, therefore, I have 
called the first mental characteristic of the 
Renaissance schools, the "pride of science," 
If they had reached any science worthy the 
name, they might have loved it ; bnt of 
the paltry knowledge they possessed, they 
could only be proud. There was not any- 
thing in it capable of being loved. Ana- 
tomy, indeed, then first made a subject of 
accurate study, is a true science, but not 
so attractive as to enlist the affections 
strongly on its side ; and, therefore, like its 
meaner sisters, it became merely a ground 
of pride ; and the one main purpose of the 
Renaissance artists, in all their work, was 
to show how much they knew. 

There were, of course, noble exceptions; 
but chiefly belonging to the"earliest periods 
of the Renaissance, when its teaching had 
not yet produced its full effects. Raphael, 
Leonardo, and Michael Angelo, were all 
trained in the old school; they all had 
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masters who knew the true ends of art, 
and had reached them ; masters nearly as 
great as tbey were themselves, but imbued 
with the old religious and earnest spirit, 
which, their disciples receiving from them, 
and drinking, at the same time, deeply from 
all the fountains of knowledge opened in 
their day, became the world's wonders. 
Then the dull, wondering world believed 
that their greatness rose out of their new 
knowledge, instead of out of that ancient 
religions root, in which to abide was life, 
from which to be severed was annihilation. 
And from that day to this, they have tried 
to. produce Michael Angelos and Leonar- 
dos by teaching the barren sciences, and still 
have mourned and marvelled that no more 
Michael Angelos came ; not perceiving that 
those great fathers were only able to receive 
such nourishment, because they were root- 
ed on the rock of all ages, and that our 
scientific teaching now-a-days, is nothing 
more nor less than the assiduous watering 
of trees, whose stems are cot through.. 
Nay, I have even granted too much in say- 
ing that those great men were able to re- 
ceive pure nourishment from the sciences; 
for my own conviction is, and I know it to 
he shared by most of those who love Ra- 
phael truly — that he painted best when he 
knew least. Michael Angelo was betrayed 
again and again, into such vain and offen- 
sive exhibition of his anatomical knowledge 
as, to this day, renders his highest powers 
indiscernible by the greater part of men ; 
and Leonardo fretted his life away in en- 
gineering, so that there is hardly a picture 
left to bear his name. But, with respect 
to all who followed, there can be no ques- 
tion that the science they possessed was 
utterly harmful; serving merely to draw 
away their hearts at once from the pur- 
poses of art, and the power of nature, and 
to make out of the canvas and marble no- 
thing more than materials for the exhibi- 
tion of pretty dexterity and useless know- 
ledge. 

It is sometimes amusing to watch the 
naive and childish way in which this vanity 
is shown. For instance, when perspective 
was first invented, the world thought it 
a mighty discovery, and the greatest men 
it had in it were as proud of knowing that 
retiring lines converge, as if all the wisdom 
of Solomon had been compressed into a 
vanishing point. And, accordingly, it be- 
came nearly impossible for any one to paint 
a Nativity, but he mast turn the stable 
and manger into a Corinthian arcade, in 
order to show his knowledge of perspec- 
tive ; and half the best architecture of the 
time, instead of being adorned with histori- 
cal sculpture, as of old, was set forth with 
bas-relief of minor corridors, and galleries, 
thrown into perspective. 

Now that perspective can be taught to 
any schoolboy in a week, we can smile at 
this vanity. But the fact is, that all pride 
in knowledge is precisely as ridiculous, 
whatever its kind, or whatever its degree. 
There is, indeed, nothing of which man has 
any right to be proud; but the very last 
thing of which, with any shadow of i-eason, 
ho can make his boast, is his knowledge, 
except only that infinitely small portion of 
it which he has discovered for himself. 
For what is there to be more proud of in 
receiving a piece of knowledge from another" 
person, than in receiving a piece of money ? 
Beggars should not be proud, whatever 



kind of alms they receive. Knowledge is 
like current coin. A man may have srfme 
reason to be proud of possessing it, if he has 
worked for the gold of it, and assayed it, 
and stamped it, so that it may be received- 
of all men as true ; or earned it fairly, being 
already assayed: but if he has done none 
of these things, but only had it thrown in 
his face by a passer by, what cause has he 
to be proud? And though, in this mendi- 
cant fashion, he had heaped together the 
wealth of Oroesus, would pride any more, 
for this, become Mm, as, in some sort, it 
becomes the man who has labored for his 
fortune, however small ? So, if a man tells 
me the sun is larger than the earth, have I 
any cause for pride in knowing it? or, if 
any multitude of men tell rae any number 
of things, heaping all their wealth of know- 
ledge upon me, have I any reason to feel 
proud under the heap? And is not nearly 
all the knowledge of which we boast in 
these days cast upon us in this dishonorable 
way ; worked for by other men, proved by 
them, and then forced upon us, even against 
our wills, and beaten into us in our youth, 
before we have the wit even to know if it 
be good or not ? (Mark the distinction be- 
tween knowledge and thought.) Truly a 
noble possession to be proud of! Be as- 
sured, there is no part of the furniture of a 
man's mind which he has a right to exult 
in, but that which he has hewn and 
fashioned for himself. He who has built 
himself a hut on a desert heath, and carved 
his bed, and table, and chair, out of the 
nearest forest, may have some right to take 
pride in the appliances of his narrow cham- 
ber, as assuredly he will have joy in them. 
But the man who has had a palace built, 
and adorned, and furnished for him, may, 
indeed, have many advantages above the 
other, but he has no reason to be proud of 
his upholsterer's skill ; and it is ten to one 
if he has half the joy in his couches of ivory 
that the other will have in his pallet of 
pine. 

And observe how we feel this, in the kind 
of respect we pay to such knoAvledge as we 
are indeed capable of estimating the value 
of. Wlien it is our own, and new to us, we 
cannot judge of it ; but let it be another's 
also, and long familiar to us, and see what 
value we set on it. Consider how we re- 
gard a school-boy, fresh from his term's' 
labor. If he begins to display his newly 
acquired small knowledge to us, and plume 
himself thereupon, how soon do we silence 
him with contempt! But it is not so if t^e 
,5chool-boy begins to feel or see anything. 
In the strivings of his soul within him he 
is our equal: in his power of sight and 
thought he stands separate from us^ and 
may be greater than we, "We are ready to 
hear him forthwith. "You saw that? 
you felt tliat ? No matter for your being 
a child ; let us bear," 

Consider that every generation of men 
stands in this relation to its successors. It 
is as the school-boy : the knowledge of 
which it is pfoudest will be as the alphabet 
to those who follow. It had better make 
no noise about its knowledge ; a time will 
come when its utmost, in that kind, will be 
food for scorn. Poor fools ! was that all 
they knew? and behold how proud they 
were ! Bat what we see and feel will 
never be mocked at. All men will be 
thankful to us for telling them that. " In- 
deed," they will say, " they felt that in 



their day! saw that! Would God we may 
be like them, before we go to tbe.ikome' 
where sight and thought are not!" This- 
unhappy and childish pride in knowledge,' 
then, was the first constituent element of 
the Renaissance miud, and it was enough, 
of itself, to have oast it into swift decline ; 
but it was aided by another form of pride, 
which was alone called the Pride of Stfite^ 
and which we have iext to ^iainiii^. ' 
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ACT THE THIBD. - 

{(hrtUnued.) ' . . , . . i.. 

ScBHE as before. \ ' 

Michael. '■' 

The man has talent, and I told him so. 

JviAo. . - 

Talent ! A sorry phrase ; an alms we use 
To fling to every beggar ; is talent alt 
You can discover in this' master-piece"?' '' 

Michabl. 

The work has gross defects. 

JuMo. , 

Defects it has. 

Because 'tis human. What has not defects? -l 
Think you that you have nevet failed — ^that you 
Are perfect ? la mere drawing, think you, all 
That makes a painter? What is it at best?' f- 
An adjunct needful to a higher end, 
But still an adjunct merely. Siraple outlines 
Are never found in nature; they but serve ' ,, 
To mark the space where body terminates. ■■ - 
Body itself, and colouring, and Ufe, - . 

With light and shade, — painting consists ia, 
these. jy ' 

To blend with beauty .thought, expressioh— tfiiis' 
Is genius, and are these awanting here? 

Michael. ^ 

The picture has no grandeur, none, of style... : ,. 
Julio; - / 'r 

What do you mean by gratideur T For riiysel^'' 
I call deep truths and high-toned beaiiiyi graffdv- 
Your works have shown us that corporeal gran- 
deur ■' 
With spiritual grandeur may combfne. 
But grand conceptions do not need expanse 
Of space or body, to deserve the name, ■■.'•■ *• 
In all your works a daring nigh sublime, 
Powers of vast scope, and noble purpose breathed - 
Yet man is man, and ne'er will be a god.' . .^^^ 
Aa man, befits him bear a child-like heart 
And lowly spirit; and I will confess,.,. ' ,, ..^', '^ , 
Though 'tis most certain that your Hold lai^e' 

style, — 
Perchance some natural inclination al80,-r- ' ■ 
Have driven me. Julio, too,:the leaser planet^ 
Out of rny gentle Raphaelitish course, 
Some little towards the violent and severe. 
Yet a good genial heart, which seeks expression' - 
In art's pure form^, is, and will always be, ■ y.: 
What most ill art, even as in life,, I, prize J . ;, 
And where I recognize its. presence, there, ■^. - 
The angel of the conscience is reveal' d, , and 
points i . . .; '1 

With lily stem the pathway to iriy home. 

Michael. 

So feel not II , . r- 

JuLio. 

Your feelings take a range - 

Of vaster chrcuit. Yet the softer feelings; - 



